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When automation first came to Orlando, Florida, employees 
were afraid it would take away their jobs. They found out 
that didn’t happen. They also found out that working 
with automation might just help them keep their jobs. 
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Tt} ere more worried 
W about losing jobs from 
competition than we 


are from automation,” says mail 
processor Gloria Pires. 

That seems to be the consensus of 
opinion about automation at the 
Orlando, FL, Management Sectional 
Center (MSC). “Employees understand 
the importance of automation to the 
Postal Service's efforts to hold down 
costs and improve service,” says 
Dana Cleborne, MSC director, 
operation services. 

It wasn’t always like that. When they 
first heard that the Orlando 
office would be getting optical 
character readers (OCRs) and 
bar code sorters (BCSs), the 
employees were not sure what to 
think. Joe Ingram, Letter 
Sorting Machine (LSM) 
operator, says they were all 
suspicious of the new 
equipment. “In the beginning 
we thought we were going to 
lose our jobs, so we felt some 
hostility toward the OCRs and 
the people hired to operate 
them. “Well; he says, searching 
for the right word, “it wasn’t 
exactly hostility, but we certainly 
felt some trepidation. But so far, 
no one has been let go. In fact, 
we have one more LSM now 
than we had when the auto- 
mation equipment first arrived.” 

Pires, who entered the Postal 
Service as an automation mail 
processor, was on the other side of the 
fence. “At first;” she says, “there was a 
lot of bad feeling, both towards the 
machines and, unfortunately, towards 
the operators. There was a lot of talk 
about getting rid of the LSMs, so 
employees thought their jobs were in 
jeopardy. But no one has lost any jobs, 
so the bad feelings are gone. It took a 
little while, but it has worked out. | 
think the employees accept us now.” 

Paul Markos, automation coordinator 
on Tour III, says that there’s no 
question that automation is the future 
of the Postal Service, “And our 
employees accept this,” he says. “They 
understand that competitors are 
breathing down our necks, and 


automation is the one thing that 


can keep them away.” 


Bill Hassel, manager of the General 
Mail Facility (GMF) and the person 
many people say gets a lot of the credit 
for making automation work in 
Orlando, sums it up: “Most employees 
know we are moving into an 
automation era. They feel it’s the only 
way to go to survive. There has been 
some fear about losing jobs because 
change always makes people 
apprehensive, but most employees 
understand that we have to go this way 
for the good of the Postal Service.” 
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Bill Hassel, manager of the General 
Mail Facility, and the person many 
people say gets a lot of credit for 
making automation work in Orlando, 
thinks most employees understand 
automation is necessary for the 
Postal Service. 


Or as Steve Merryman, Tour | mail 
processor puts it: “We need automation 
to stay alive.” 


Working together 

If there were one word to describe the 
automation effort of the Orlando Post 
Office, that word would be cooperation. 

“Teamwork is what this program is all 
about,” says Eddie Perez, manager, 
Address Information Systems Office 
[AIS]. “Everyone has worked together 


to make automation a success in 
Orlando. Each one of the functional 
areas will tell you how critical they are 
to the automation program. As AIS 
manager, | will tell you that my 
responsibility, the AIS data base, is the 
foundation of the success or failure of 
our automation program. Maintenance 
will tell you the electronic technicians 
are critical, because if the machines 
aren't running, forget it. Mail processing 
will tell you that without the right mail 
preparation, the machines cannot be 
used to their maximum potential. 
Engineering, logistics, and addressing 
people will tell you that without 
them, the program wouldn't 
work. What we are really all 
saying is that we couldn't do 
the job without each other. 
Every function is critical.” 

Cheryl Brown, multiline OCR 
directory analysis specialist, 
thinks that the relationship 
between the success of the 
automation program and the 
cooperation among everyone 
involved cannot be 
overemphasized. “People in my 
area are not experts in 
addressing, just as AIS people 
are not experts in how the 
machines work, so we cooperate 
a lot. No one tries to protect 
their own little territory:” 

GMF manager Bill Hassel says 
the entire automation program 
in Orlando has definitely been 
a team effort: “I’ve been in mail 
processing for 17 years, and sometimes 
mail processing people get the feeling 
they are out there by themselves, but 
not with automation. Everyone got 
involved in automation—maintenance, 
engineering, delivery, and 
human resources.” 


Right from the start 

That spirit of cooperation was never 
more evident in Orlando than 
throughout the entire planning process. 
The post office received its first single- 
line OCR in 1985 and its first 
multiline OCR in April 1988. But 
planning for the multilines began as 
early as July 1987. “Planning was 
critical,” says Dana Cleborne, » 
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Judy Huang thinks some of the fears she and other LSM operators had could 
have been prevented by a clearer message from management about the role 
automation would play in their jobs. 


“because we were changing the way 
people have worked the mail for years. 
Core automation materials were 
supplied by the regions and by 
Headquarters to offices in the field, but 
each office had responsibility for 
developing its own plans. Everyone 
concerned with automation in Orlando 
worked on the master plan for 
implementation. In the process, they 
tried to second guess every problem 
that might possibly occur. “It was a 
difficult process,” says Cleborne, 
“because we were working with totally 
new concepts. No one knew for sure 
exactly what these machines could do.” 
To begin, everyone who had anything 
to do with planning for automation in 
Orlando got together in a big room and 
asked every question about automation 
they could think of. A list of more 
than 350 questions had been prepared 
several months before implementation. 
“We brainstormed and went over and 
over every detail—how the machines 
would be placed on the floor, how 
many people were needed, what mail 
would be run through the equipment,” 
says Cleborne. “We essentially had to 
develop a master plan for how every 
piece of mail was going to go through 
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mail processing. And,” she points out, 
“the planning process is never ending. 
We keep updating our master plan all 
the time.” 

Eddie Perez adds that although 
mechanization was introduced in the 
1960’s, modifications to those plans are 
still being done. “This is a completely 
new world we are entering,” he says, 
“and we can expect plans to be 
changing for the next decade.” 

One adaptation they have already 
made is in the number of bar code 
sorters. “Everyone thought we would 
need more OCRs,” says Cleborne, “but 
we actually found that we needed more 
bar code sorters.” 

She adds, “This whole automation 
program is a learning process. Everyone 
across the country is learning,” 


The big picture 

Preparing employees for automation 
figured largely in the MSC’s overall 
plans. “We tried to get the automation 
message across to employees,” says 
Cleborne, “not just in the training 
sessions, but in everything we did. We 
wanted them to have the big picture of 
where the Postal Service was going in 
the future.” 


Craft employees were included in 
many of the planning sessions. 
“Everyone can decide where the mail 
goes, even mail handlers” says Cheryl 
Brown, “so we thought it was important 
that everyone understand what was 
about to happen in mail processing. 
The tour superintendents selected key 
people to take classes. We trained more 
than 150 craft employees and 200 
supervisors in all fuctional areas.” 

Patrick M. Fox, manager, plant and 
equipment engineering, says that 
Orlando had an advantage from the 
start of the automation program—good 
employees. “Orlando employees are a 
tremendous group of people. Their 
morale is high, their productivity is 
high, and they have an enormous 
amount of pride about these machines.” 

Orlando managers agree that there 
have been some fears on the part 
of craft employees about job security. 

“I know people, particularly LSM 
operators, were concerned about losing 
their jobs,” says Brown, “but the 
message is finally getting to them that 
they won't. They might uitimately be 
in a different position, but we kept 
telling them that no one would be put 
out on the street.” 

She adds, “You can’t ignore employee 
questions. You have to fill them in on 
what’s happening. The more people 
who understand the automation 











operation, the better.” 

Cleborne points out that Orlando has 
had an additional factor to deal with 
besides automation that affects the 
numbers of employees. Orlando is one 
of the fastest-growing areas in the 
country. “We would never have been 
able to keep up with our growth rate 
without automation,” she says. “I can’t 
imagine how many LSMs we would 
have needed if we didn’t have 
the OCRs.” 


Clearer message 

Although informing employees was an 
important part of management's 
implementation plans, craft employees 
don’t always agree about how well- 
informed they have been about 
automation. Both LSM operators 
Joe Ingram and Judy Huang think that 
some of the bad feelings they 
experienced could have been prevented 
from the beginning by a clearer message 
from management about the role 
automation would play in their jobs. “It 
turned out that automation didn’t get 
rid of any of our jobs,” says Ingram, 
“but | don’t think that we got that 
message right from the start.” 

Huang says she would have liked to 
have had more information about the 
whole program. “I think employees 
should get regular, accurate, updated 
information on any new program,” she 








“Planning was critical;’ says Dana Cleborne (L), MSC director, operation services. 
“We were changing the way people have worked the mail for years and years.” 


says. “I think the managers tried, but 
sometimes the information we got on 
automation was fragmented.” 

Ingram says it was sort of like the 
movie, Poltergeist. “All of a sudden 
people were saying, “They're here? ” 

GMF Manager Bill Hassel agrees that 
there were some early fears but thinks 
that most employees are now accepting 
automation very well. “Most employees 
are aware that we are part of a 
computer world,” he says. “Young 
people accept it more readily than we 
older types. My children, who are 13 
and 14, know the ins and outs of 
computers. They've grown up with 
them. The rest of us are a little slower. 
But I do think we have to let 
employees know that the job they do is 
important to the Postal Service, 
whether it’s as an LSM operator or mail 
processor. It’s the employees who move 
the mail, and it’s the employees 
who make this program work. It’s 
that simple.” 


Cheryl Brown, OCR directory 
analysis specialist, and ET Ron 
Overfleet check out one of Orlando’s 
four OCRs. “Teamwork is what 
automation is all about;’ says Brown. 


Preparing mailers 

In addition to preparing employees for 
automation, a major part of the 
program has been working with mailers 
to improve their addresses so that the 
OCRs can read them. “We have worked 
very closely with the mailers,” says 
Murrell R. Miller, automation 
readability specialist. Our account reps 
have been involved in automation from 
the start. We do some experimenting, 
and if we find a problem, we work on 
it with the mailers. We are trying to 
show them how to get more out of 
automation.” 

The Orlando MSC has a very active 
Postal Customer Council and has 
developed a good working relationship 
with its mailers over the years. “We 
have been conducting automation 
seminars for our major mailers,” says 
Eddie Perez. “They know that 
automation is important to them, too, 
because it will help keep their mailing 
costs down.” The MSC has even held 
seminars for printers in the Orlando 
area to ensure that printed matter will 
fit the automation equipment. 


Running smoothly 

Everyone agrees that proper 
maintenance of the automation 
equipment is vital to the success of » 
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Proper maintenance of the equipment and cooperation with mail processing 
are keys to the success of automation says electronic technician (ET) Richard 
Micheil (L), talking with ET Darold Hite and manager Patrick Fox (R). 


the program. And the people 
responsible for keeping the machines 
running are the electronic technicians 
(ETs). The Orlando office has 18 ETs, 
and they are diligent about preventive 
maintenance to keep the equipment in 
tip-top shape. Patrick Fox, the manager 
of plant and equipment engineering, 
has nothing but praise for the 
maintenance employees. “They treat 
those machines like they are their 
children,” he says. 

One of these “fathers,” Richard 
Micheil, an ET with 15 year’s 
experience with the Postal Service, 
works on all the equipment, and 
although he says he likes to work on 
any machine that gives him a 
challenge, if he had to pick a favorite, 
it would be ihe bar code sorters. “They 
are well-designed machines,” he says, 
“and with proper maintenance, they are 
virtually trouble free. They make both 
mail processing and maintenance look 
good because they have very little 
down time.” 

He stresses the words “proper 
maintenance,” for without it, the 


Mail processor Peggy LaFleur thinks 
automation will improve postal 
efficiency and that will make her job 
more secure. 
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machines won't work to capacity. “We 
schedule what we call ‘dailies, weeklies, 
monthlies and quarterlies; ” says 
Micheil, and that means that each of 
the four OCRs and the four BCSs 
undergoes regularly scheduled 
maintenance. Micheil says that every 
day ETs vaccum and clean the 
machines, check all the indicators and 
run tests; weekly they “dig deeper” 
and run more complicated tests, 

and monthly and quarterly they do 
detailed diagnostics and check the 





equipment thoroughly. 

“The idea is to catch anything that’s 
wrong in a test,” he says, “so that the 
machines don’t break down during 
processing mail, because that costs time 
and money.” 

Micheil, who has attended 16 postal 
schools over the years, thinks that the 
equipment is fantastic and any problems 
that arise come from the mail and not 
from the machines. “The Postal Service 
has to continue to educate the public 
about this equipment,” he says. “People 
mail jewelry, coins, even spoons, and 
the equipment can't handle it;” he says. 
“The mail processing people do a great 
job of preparing the mail for the 
machines, but they can’t catch 
everything.” 

In fact, he says, cooperation between 
mail processing and maintenance keeps 
a lot of problems from arising. “We 
work well with mail processing,” he 
says. “The people who prepare and run 
the mail are great. They make our 
jobs easier’ 


Pizzas for everyone 

When the multiline OCRs first came 
to Orlando, Bill Hassel says they set a 
goal of running 500,000 pieces per day 
through the machines. They’ve always 
made that goal, even sometimes hitting 
600,000 pieces per day. And during this 
past Christmas season, the four OCRs 
ran an astounding 857,000 pieces of 
mail through during one tour. 

When the program was just getting 
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underway, the supervisors tried to 
encourage competition between the 
tours to run as much mail as possible, 
so as an incentive, they offered to buy 
pizzas for everyone if they made their 
goal, but they had to stop that. “The 
teams were making their goal every 
night,” says Hassel, “so we were buying 
pizzas every night. We also bought 
them hats and gave them letters of 
appreciation.” 

Most of the employees who actually 
work with the automation equipment 
like their work and feel that a 
successful automation program is 
important to the Postal Service. Eugene 
Fontanez, a former mail handler and 
currently a Tour III mail processor says, 
“Automation is the best thing that’s 
ever happened to the Postal Service. 
These machines sort the mail faster, 
and they’re more accurate. | love 
these machines.” 

Peggy LaFleur, a mail processor who 
can flip a whole tray of mail onto the 
OCR in one 
movement (“It’s all in 
the wrist.”), says “I’ve 
never been as happy 
on the job as | am 
with this one.” 

She says that job 
security and the 
people she works with 
are high on her list of 
reasons why she is 
satisfied with her job, 
but that she also likes 
the work. “You know you are helping 
people and bringing them enjoyment,” 
she says. “I find it endlessly fascinating 
to see how the mail gets out. If the 
public could see more of what goes on 
behind the scenes in a post office, they 
would have more respect for the Postal 
Service and its employees.” 

Working for the Postal Service 
changed LaFleur’s view of the 
organization. “I used to be one of those 
people ready to tear off heads if 1 had 
to wait in line,” she says, “but now | 
know what a massive undertaking it is 
to get the mail out and how efficient 
and dedicated the people are. The 
public needs to understand that, too. | 
think automation will improve our 
efficiency, and it will follow that our 





“Inspire those of us who work the mail 
and anything is possible;’ says mail 
processor Steve Merryman. 


“It’s the employees who move the 
mail, and it’s the employees who 
make automation work. 
It’s that simple.” 


image will improve. And what the 
public thinks about the Postal Service 
is important to our job security.” 


Great expectations 

Automation has exceeded everyone's 
expectations in Orlando. “We are 
breaking down the mail in ways 
we never dreamed possible,” says Eddie 
Perez. “We are even getting into carrier 
sequencing.” 

Dana Cleborne says that they are able 
to put more and more mail into the 
automation stream all the time. “Last 
year we increased the amount of mail 
we put on automation by 8 percent.” 

On an average, 62 percent of first 
handling pieces (how mail is sorted the 
first time it enters the mail stream) is 


handled by the OCRs, 28 percent on 
the LSMs, and 10 percent manually. For 
total pieces handled, 46 percent is 
handled by automation, 43 percent by 
LSMs and 11 percent is handled 
manually. 

“There is no doubt that automation 
will save us money. It costs the Postal 
Service 3.2 cents to sort a piece of mail 
manually, 1.5 cents mechanically, and 
0.3 cents with automation,” says 
Cleborne. “That’s money saved no 
matter how you figure it.” 

Bill Hassel sees the real savings 
coming on secondary mail. “In the 
past, we sometimes would get in trouble 
on some schemes. We wouldn't have 
anyone to work a particular scheme. 
Then we would have to post it, the 
operator would have to learn it, and 
that all takes time. Now we just load 
the scheme into the machine and 
away we go.” 

According to the employees involved, 
the key réasons for the success of the 
automation program in 
Orlando are the early 
start they got with 
single-line OCRs, 
cooperation among all 
the people concerned, 
dedicated, hardworking 
employees, and the 
right attitude. “We're 
all believers,” says Perez. 

The program has 
been so successful that 
everyone in the 
Orlando MSC is confident that the 
Postal Service can achieve the 
barcoding goal set by the Postal 
Service—virtually all mail barcoded by 
1995. “We have to be aggressive,” says 
Perez, “but with our new automation 
equipment, work sharing, getting the 
mailers to give us a better quality mail 
piece—all these factors combined will 
help us achieve this goal.” 

Mail processor Steve Merryman 
thinks that dedicated employees can 
make it happen. “All you've got to do 
is get the word down to the trenches,” 
he says. “Inspire those of us who work 
the mail and anything is possible.” = 
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THE MAKING OF 


We Deliver. 


“s Snow in the California desert? There is if 
you make it, and that’s just what the pro 
ducers of the “We Deliver” campaign did. 

The main story line for the commercials 
centers around a young man waiting to hear 
whether he has been accepted into architect’s 
school. A small @tffer in the Southern 
California desert was selected to serve as his 
home where he receives the coveted accep- 
tance in the mail. Since the lyrics say “We 
deliver throu and the sleet and the 
snow,’ the producers wanted to show the car- 
rier delivering the letter in the snow. And 
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that meant making the snow themselves. 

For that scene, the production co die 
ed plastic snow blown about by big fans. The 
photos at the left show the crew getting ready 
for the snow scene. 

The commercials, designed to promote 
postal products and se mild 
employee morale, were aired on.networ 
television through the end of January. 

In February a new series of Express 
Mail 30-second spots using the “We 
Deliver” theme started running on 
network television. 


BEST COPY AVA MLABI 
FOR REPRODUC TON. 
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Our new Postmaster General 
talks to Postal Life about his 
first year on the job. 


ing frankly 


fter almost a year on the job, Anthony M. Frank, the 
69th Postmaster General of the United States, is 
impressed with the quality of the postal work force, 
surprised at the amount of constraints on his job, and hopeful 
about the Postal Service's future. 

The fourth Postmaster General in as many years, Frank faced 
troubled times when he joined the Postal Service in March, 
1988. The organization was struggling to hold down costs and 
improve service while coping with a Congressionally mandated 
budget cut and extra payment of $510 million. He had been in 
office only four days when he had to face the wrath of mailers 
because of a substantial rate increase. Bulk business mailers and 
magazine publishers were threatening to find other ways of 
delivering their products, and groups all across the country 
were calling for privatization of the Postal Service. One of his 
first acts, an attempt to bring in businessman Ross Perot to 
help find ways to make us more efficient, was halted almost 
before it got started. 

Undaunted by these obstacles, the new Postmaster General, a 
soft-spoken, genial man with a reputation for being an in- 
novative manager, talks about the challenges of his new job. > 
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LIFE: The media likes you, the Board 
of Governors is impressed, and 
employees, mailers and union leaders, 
speak well of you, too. What’s the 
secret of your popularity and how 
can you use that in your role as 
Postmaster General? 

PMG: I’m one of those people who 
thinks introspection and self-examination 
is the great American disease. | don't 
spend a lot of time analyzing myself. A 
lot of the good will was ready-made and 
waiting for me here, being the fourth 
Postmaster General in four years. This 
organization was glad to say good things 
about anybody who said that they would 
stay three to five years! I’ve given 200 of 
the most “interesting and brilliant” 
speeches since I’ve been here, and the 
only thing anybody remembers is that | 
said I would stay three to five years. 
Another thing—I don’t have an ax to 
grind. People understand that. I am just 
trying to do a good job. | didn’t come in 
with a set of preconceptions, and I’ve 


chosen to work within the system. | real- 


ly do believe this is a fine organization. | 
don’t want to reorganize, and | don't 
want to go outside for people unless | 
have to. 


LIFE: What made you take this job? | 
know you have talked about public ser- 
vice, but why this particular job, a job 
many people regard as impossible? Why 
not some nice, cushy ambassadorship’? 
PMG: | wanted to be in a non-partisan 
job, and there are not that many of 
them in Washington. Second, | think of 
myself, rightly or wrongly, as a profes- 
sional manager, and if you're a profes- 
sional manager, you want to be at the 
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The Postal Service is the single biggest 


management challenge in the United States. 
If you’te a professional manager, you want 
to be at the top of your profession. 


top of your profession. The Postal Service 
is the single biggest management 
challenge in the United States. Third, 
the Postal Service does need continuity, 
somebody willing to stay here and 
somebody willing to work within the 
system. And last, the job was open. Bob 
Tisch suddenly announced he was leav- 
ing, and the Board of Governors wanted 
to fill the job, and frankly they wanted 
to fill it reasonably quickly before 
political considerations affected them. 


LIFE: So this was a big challenge? 
PMG: This is a big challenge, and a 
great opportunity to make a positive 
change. If you get your kicks from 
problems, you will certainly get your 
share of kicks here. But on the other 
hand, if you get your kicks from helping, 
there's so much that can be done, more 
than I dreamed that one person could do. 


LIFE: What have you found out since 
you came here that you didn’t expect or 
is different from what you thought? 
PMG: I frankly didn’t expect as many 
constraints as we have here. You can't 
change a rate, or raise a rent on a 
mailbox, or a lot of other things, like 
hire a Ross Perot. I was also pleasantly 
surprised by the quality of people I found 
here. That’s not just words; that’s been 
demonstrated by the promotions that I’ve 
made here. I was dismayed at the lack of 
respect and courtesy in our organization 
between different responsibilities. 1 didn’t 
expect that. But that has been the only 
bad thing I have found. 

I also didn’t quite understand that the 
Postal Service would be as responsive as 
it is. I didn’t understand it would be 


shell-shocked by past events—the procure- 
ment scandal, so many Postmasters 
General, and all the rest. I didn’t realize 
how important it would be to have some 
continuity here. 


LIFE: John Crutcher of the Postal Rate 
Commission has said that leadership 
isn’t the problem in the Postal Service; 
it’s the structure. He says the twin facts 
of being both a government bureaucracy 
and a monopoly is like an “enormous 
ball and chain around each of PMG 
Frank’s legs. Either one would make it 
difficult to become more efficient; 
together they make it almost impossi- 
ble?’ Does the very nature of the Postal 
Service make it difficult to change in 
major ways! 

PMG: Of course, it does. The greatest 
contradiction—and the Postal Service is 
full of contradictions—is that we are a 
business-like public service. There's a con- 
tradiction if you ever heard one! We also 
have to be a model employer, and we 
have to be efficient. Maybe that’s a con- 
tradiction. We have to give uniform, 
universal service, and that’s certainly at 
variance with being efficient. We have a 
lot of constraints—we don’t set our own 
prices, we have 40 Congressional <ver- 
sight hearings per year on average, we are 
highly unionized, we have 70 lobbying 
groups, and we are the life's blood of 
hundreds of thousands of businesses, so 
everybody has a vested interest in the 
Postal Service. And if that’s not enough, 
we are also charged with breaking even. 
It’s relatively easy to run a business—all 
you do is produce a better bottom line 
than the previous year. But in the Postal 
Service, you don’t have that orientation 











because here you are required to break 
even. Sure, there are a lot of constraints 
on us, but I didn’t think that means that 
we can’t be more efficient. | know when 
| came here in March of ‘88, | was im- 
mediately criticized by Dan Oliver, chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
for saying | thought we could be more 
efficient. He said I should go back to 
California and enjoy the wine because 
anybody who would come here and try 
to make the Postal Service more efficient 
is on the wrong track. I feel just the op- 
posite. We're doing a darn good job— 
we're delivering the mail, we're doing it 
more efficiently, and we're not using 
taxes, so what’s all this babbling about 
privatization? I think that the best retort 
to privatization is efficiency. 


LIFE: You have said that you were 
pleasantly surprised to find out just how 
efficient the Postal Service is and how 
dedicated and hardworking its workers 
are. How do we get that message to the 
people of America who sometimes 
regard postal employees as lazy and un- 
productive and the Postal Service as a 
huge, inefficient bureaucracy? 

PMG: In advertising, by the time the 
advertiser gets sick of the commercial, 
the public has barely begun to pay atten- 
tion to it. So we've got to keep telling 
the story every chance we get. There are 
two basic ways to do this: institutionally 
and one-on-one. And | don’t think you 
can beat one-on-one. Every single 
employee probably knows 1,000 people, 
and if you multiply that by 800,000 peo- 
ple, you've made a big impact. Every one 
of our carriers delivers to 500 families a 
day, and the average family has three 


We have to reward people who treat their 
employees well. Promotions have to reflect 
our commitment to managers with 


good people skills. 





people, so that’s 1,500 people each car- 
rier knows. The average window clerk 
also meets hundreds of people every 
week. So that’s a lot of people we could 
be getting our message to. We are also 
developing a speech module for every 
one of our postmasters to send them out 
to do the most “dangerous” act of all— 
give speeches. If our 30,000 postmasters 
each gave one speech a quarter, that 
would be 120,000 speeches every year, 
maybe to an average audience of 50. 
That’s many more than a million people 
we can affect. | think the new “We 
Deliver” commercials [see p.8] on televi- 
sion will help, and we also can get our 
message across through the thousands of 
community services in which postal 
employees participate. 


LIFE: Do you think because the Postal 
Service touches everyone’s life, every 
day, we become an easy target? 

PMG: Definitely. But I think the Postal 
Service's negative image is a bum rap. I 
get a lot of comments, every single day, 
about what a good job we are doing. But 
I think it’s a very individual thing, and 
unfortunately, it cuts the other way, too. 
You get somebody who's rude, and it’s 
like a pebble in a pond. Those ripples 
spread forever, and it undoes all the good 
that a whole bunch of other employees 
are doing. 


LIFE: One of the most important 
things that you’ve said since becoming 
Postmaster General is that we all have 
to treat each other with respect, no 
matter what our rank or level. But how 
do you translate that from words into 
actions? How do you get the message to 


authoritarian managers and employees 
who don’t treat each other well? 
PMG: We have to keep in mind that it’s 
not accomplished overnight. But there 

are ways. One way, and I’m not sure 

we've been doing this, is to reward people 
who treat their employees well. Promo- 
tions have to reflect our commitment to 
managers with good people skills. 

We also have to start at the top. We're 
working with the Seniors and the Assis- 
tant Postmasters General, the Regional 
Postmasters General and the divisional 
postmasters to get them to deal with this 
problem. We also are emphasizing human 
relations skills in our training, and we 
have been working on Management by 
Participation programs with the three 
management associations. All that is a 
start. But you can't, and won't, turn a 
215-year-old culture around because some 
new guy from California has some new 
thecry. But it’s coming. Are lots of peo- 
ple still doing it the wrong way? Of 
course. Some people will never change, 
so maybe we will have to change some 
people. As we promote more sensitive 
people and work through the EI/QWL 
process, the organization will change. 
Sure it’s a struggle, and I don’t know that 
you ever get “there” | think Gertrude 
Stein was right; “there is no ‘there’ there.” 


LIFE: You have said that there are 
great differences in divisions. Is it really 
all in who is running the show? 

PMG: That's really been one of the 
revelations for me—how much difference 
one person can make. Because this 
organization is so top-down oriented, the 
division manager makes an incredible dif- 
ference. We recently had an example > 
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PMG Frank, who visits with employees in the field as often as possible, talks here with postmasters (L to R): Jim 
Aanenson, San Jose, CA; Mike Harada, Honolulu; Art Montoya, Savannah, GA; Hector Godinez, Santa Ana, CA. 


where we put a temporary general 
manager into a division for a month, 
and the difference he made was striking, 


almost beyond belief. 


LIFE: You mean a positive difference? 
PMG: Yes, it was unbelievable that much 
could happen in one month with a skill- 
ed, people-oriented manager. | had union 
people coming up to me and saying, 
“This last month has been the most 
wonderful month of my life” Imagine if 
that can happen in just one month, 
what could be accomplished with skilled, 
caring people throughout the organiza- 
tion. A positive attitude and people skills 
are crucial. 


LIFE: Let’s turn to automation now 
and how employees are being affected by 
it. Do you think employees are well in- 
formed about our automation plans? 
PMG: Again, it depends on the division. 
We've had some divergent experiences. In 
some divisions craft people from other 
divisions who have gone through automa- 
tion have been asked to come in and 
help explain what is going on. That has 
worked splendidly. And other divisions 
have done absolutely the minimum, told 
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employees the machine is coming, and 
that’s all. Some divisions have an- 
ticipated the machines and stopped hir- 
ing 90-120 days in advance, which is an 


important aspect in preparing for automa- 


tion. But, we are learning all the time. 
Remember, we are introducing one of 
these machines almost every single 
day—406 machines in 406 days, more or 
less. That’s something that’s never been 
done before. We are in uncharted, 
unknown lands—as they call it in the 
defense business, “unknown unknowns.” 


LIFE: I recently visited Orlando, FL, 
[see p. 2], and I found a high level of 
enthusiasm among the employees who 
work with the automated equipment. 
They are excited about automation 
because they think it is important to 
the survival of the Postal Service. 
PMG: They really do care. If you ever 
get discouraged working at Headquarters, 
and there are times when that can hap- 
pen, all you need to do is visit the field 
and you will get renewed. You will be 
enriched by the attitudes and by the en- 
thusiasm of the people working together 
on the workroom floor and in 

post offices everywhere. 
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LIFE: After a lot of false starts, do 
you think we are on the right track 
with automation now? You've set 1995 
as the year when we will have most 
mail barcoded. Do you think that goal 
is feasible? 
PMG: Oh, very definitely. | think it will 
be even earlier. If I had a theme for the 
Postal Service, it would be that 1989 is 
our year. It’s the first year in which we 
will not have one of these three things 
happening: a labor negotiation, a new 
Postmaster General, at least, 1 don’t 
think so, or a new rate case. So 1989 is 
a year of continuity, something we 
haven't had in a while. It is a year in 
which we can really make progress, a 
year of opportunity. Most of the equip- 
ment will be in place, we know how to 
deal with it, and it’s going to make us 
more efficient. We also are getting more 
and more mailer cooperation. Our 
worksharing project and the eagerness 
with which the mailing community has 
joined into the barcoding program, all of 
that, plus the relatively good feelings we 
have with the unions, create the prospect 
for a very fine year. It has to be. 

Of course, we have some technical 
problems to overcome—how to get the 











bar code in the address block; how 
to deal with flats—that’s going to be 
difficulr—but none of the problems is 
insurmountable. | don't think there's 
any question that we're going to achieve 
our goal. 


LIFE: You have said that you would 
like to reaffirm the American public’s 
love affair with their post office. You 
want to play a part in voter registration, 
you are trying to help the victims of the 
earthquake in Armenia, and you've talk- 
ed about exploring the positive feelings 
the public has for carriers. Those are all 
important, but how do you balance the 
costs and the services? How can we of- 
fer these public services and still hold 
down our costs? 

PMG: Well, first of all, these tensions 
are not unique to the Postal Service. 
Every single business has a tension bet- 
ween costs and services, between short- 
term costs and long-term benefits. You 
have to use good judgment, not statistics 
and not commands about how people 
will perform. When I talk about taking 
advantage of our employees’ relationship 
with the public, I am mainly talking 
about matters of mail. That’s the job we 
have in common with the public. If you 
would tell your customer to put the right 
ZIP Code on a letter when he's using 
the wrong one, | don't think that’s ex- 
traneous to the job of the Postal Service. 
That helps everybody. You show me a 
place that doesn’t give good service and 
is very efficient, and I'll show you a com- 
pany that will be out of business soon. 
Yet show me a place that gives flawless 
service and pays no attention to costs, 
and | will show you a place that’s losing 





money. A balance has to be maintained 
between costs and service. 


LIFE: | realize 1989 is a year without 
contract negotiations, but they will be 
coming up soon. There has been talk 
how overpaid postal employees are in 
relation to comparable jobs in the 
private sector. Whether it’s propaganda 
for negotiations or comes from outside, 
it has become part of the public’s 
perception: the overpaid, underworked 
government employee. In negotiations 
you have to represent mailers and 

the American public, while still main- 
taining a level of trust with employees. 
How do you balance those out? 

PMG: We have to remember that pay is 
only part of the negotiations. | think we 
concentrate on that too much. Let’s 
think about other aspects—job security, 
for example. Our employees feel threaten- 
ed by change, but nothing stays the 
same. Change is going to be a constant, 
and we've got to figure out a way for our 
employees not to feel threatened by 
change. That’s one aspect of the negotia- 
tions. From management's point of view, 
we need more flexibility and more 
cooperation. I'd like to have the ability 
to hire a greater percentage of casuals 
and part-time flexibles. Now we can only 
have 5 percent casuals and 10 percent 
part-time flexibles. 

I’m not sure where people get the idea 
that our workers are overpaid. I don’t 
think they are if they give us a full day’s 
work. Sure, they're paid more than some 
government workers, but it’s very hard to 
make comparisons—our employees work 
in all kinds of weather, all kinds of 


shifts, many with tough hours, working 





nights. Sure, | want to control salaries, 
but I don’t want labor negotiations to 
just concentrate on money. | think there's 
a lot more than that involved. 


LIFE: You are the first Postmaster 
General to meet regularly with union 
officials. We also have been developing 
labor/management programs in the field 
where people sit down and talk to each 
other. Do you see talking out our pro 
blems as an important part of 
labor/management relations? 

PMG: Of course, talking to each other 
works. We are human beings in a work 
situation trying to make the best of it, 
and we've had some real success stories: 
St. Louis, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
Denver, Des Moines, Cincinnati, and a 
whole lot of other places. We've also had 
some difficult labor situations in certain 
cities. It’s not all one side's fault. There's 
a lot of blame to go around, enough for 
all the parties involved. We have some 
local labor union leaders whose attitude 
is not to cooperate with management. 
That went out with high-button shoes. 
There's not a union in the United 
States, that I know of, that isn’t 
cooperating with the corporation at 
which their people work to make it bet- 
ter, because they realize that if they don't 
make things better, noboby has anything. 
It’s a little bit different here because we 
have a monopoly; does that mean that 
we can act differently? | don’t think so, 
but some people do. 

We're making some real progress and 
every time | go out in the field, and 
that’s at least one day a week, | meet 
with the local labor union leaders and 
they tell me how it’s going. | think > 
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PMG Frank, shown here with consumer 
activist Ralph Nader, meets many 
different people and wears many 


different hats in his highly visible 


job as Postmaster General. 
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the consensus is that things are better 
but not good enough. That’s fine with 
me, I think that’s a great attitude. 


LIFE: Why is it so important to have 
this dialogue with our unions? 

PMG: | can't very well tell other people 
to work out their problems together and 
then not do it myself. My first lunch 
here as Postmaster General was with the 
heads of the unions, then we all had 
dinner with the Board of Governors. 
That had never happened before. Then 
they invited us back. I spoke to the Na- 


tional Association of Letter Carriers’ con- 


vention, and | hope to speak to other 
unions. I'd like to be invited...hint, hint. 
I hope to be and expect to because we 
have plenty of things in common. | 
believe unions exist to represent people 
who would otherwise feel unrepresented. 
Sure, we have differences, but we also 
have a lot in common. If the Postal Ser- 
vice is privatized, nobody has anything. 
That’s a good beginning for having 
something in common. 


LIFE: 1 was in St. Louis recently and a 
sign in their training department said: 
“If you think training is expensive, try 
ignorance.” Employees have regarded 
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some of our training in the past as a 
joke. What are we doing to improve the 
training of our employees? 

PMG: | sometimes have a tendency to 
overstate, but when I came here | said 
that it seemed to me that a lot of our 
training for new employees consisted of 
one word: “Here,” as they were handed 
the work. That’s no way to train people. 
Elwood Mosley, the Assistant Postmaster 
General for Training and Development, 
will be announcing new training pro- 
grams early this year. We are going to 
have carrier academies for every new car- 
rier, and we're going to have window 
clerk training for every employee who's 
going to work at the window. I think 
that’s going to make a big difference. | 
know the managers are going to howl 
because they want that person now, but 
frankly we're just going to have to have 
a hold on that person until he or she 
is ready. Managers will just have to 
pretend that person is sick or on 
vacation. In places where we have 

had clerk and carrier academies in 
various divisions, employee turnover 

has plummeted dramatically. We're 

just not going to throw raw recruits 
into battle anymore without 

adequate training. 


What we do individually 
matters....Each one of us is 

| important, and we should all 
be treated that way 


LIFE: What’s the main message you’d 
like to give employees? 
PMG: First of all, 1 want them to think 
of ‘89 as our year. It really is our oppor- 
tunity to make progress and demonstrate 
it to the American people. Second, | 
want them to know that what we do in- 
dividually matters. | am sure we have 
employees who think, “well I’m just one 
800 thousandth of the work force, so 
what difference does it make what I do?” 
It makes a big difference. Each one of us 
is important, and we should all be 
treated that way. I would like to en- 
courage employees to forget some of the 
things that have happened in the past— 
what’s been said or done to them by a 
supervisor or a fellow employee and start 
over again, and smile at someone you 
know darn well doesn’t deserve a smile. 
Most of us spend more than 10 hours a 
day working and getting to work. It’s the 
major part of our day, so it’s got to be 
pleasant. Part of the responsibility for 
making it pleasant is mine, but part is 
also up to the individual employee. If you 
have a bad attitude and get down on what 
you're doing, who you work with, then 
you're going to have a bad work exper- 
ience, and nobody should have that. Let’s 
begin again and try to work together. 
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Second place: (Six or younger) 
Brianne Marie Raimer, age 6, 
granddaughter of Donald J. Raimer, 
rural carrier, Montfort, WI. 
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old medal carrier 
Sixteen years ago 
at the Olympic 
trials in Munich, 
swimmer Shirley Babashoff 
was about to set her first 





unning mailboxes 

The 77th annual Bay to 

Breakers race was about to 

be run in San Francisco 
when Bob Hutchings, an analyst/ 
programmer for the San Mateo Postal 
Data Center (SMPDC) got an idea. 

Hutchings, who had worked for the 
Data Center for seven years, had run in 
the Bay to Breakers before, and he 
knew that what had begun as a small, 
almost unknown event had become 
many events in one: a race for runners 
capable of finishing the 7.5 miles in 35 
minutes or under; a test of courage and 
endurance for those who know that 
they won’t win but want to finish as 
fast as they can; a jog or walk for those 
who want to be part of the world’s 
largest footrace; and, finally, a moving 
block-party for those who want to show 
off their beautiful, humorous, and 
outrageous costumes. 
Among the most popular features of 

the race are the centipedes (according 
to race rules—13 persons, attached at 
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world’s record. She was only 
15 years old. 

Babashoff, who is now a 
letter carrier at the 
Huntington Beach, CA, Post 


Office, went on to capture a 





like in the 1950's.” 


Does Babashoff miss the 
travel, the fame and the 
excitement of being an 
Olympic Gold Medalist? 
With a smile she says, “It 
was a good thing, and I have 
wonderful memories, but | 


the head and a stinger at the tail). 
Hutching’s idea was to have four 
persons-dressed-as-packages attached to 
a 13-person mailbox centipede. He 
passed the word to his fellow workers 
in the Systems and Programming 
Division of the SMPDC that he had 
designed a centipede to enter in the 
Bay to Breakers, and in a few hours, he 
had gathered an enthusiastic group. 

Hutchings displayed his painted 
prototype cardboard mailbox and 
explained what would be required to 
cut, tape, and paint 12 more. The 
enthusiasm level didn’t wane, and the 
SMPDC centipede group was formed, 
including packages that would 
accompany the mailboxes. After several 
weeks of hard work, the cardboard had 
been gathered, cut, taped, painted, 
decorated with labels; at a distance 
it was hard to tell them from the 
real thing. 

The boxes and packages stumbled 
around a bit, but the SMPDC 


centipede finally got underway at 


gold medal and two silvers at 
the 1972 games, and a gold 
and four silvers at the 1976 
Olympic Games in Montreal. 
Looking back on her 
Olympic victories, Babashoff 
says that what she savors 
even more than her medals 
was the traveling she was 
able to do as a competitive 
swimmer. “I got to visit 
countries all over the world,”’ 
she says. “I like Australia the 
best because of all the 
beaches. It reminded me of 
what Southern California was 


wiry Apn{ 


don’t wish I were there 
again. There are better 
things—like having my 
son, Adam.” 

Training for the Olympics 
was rigorous, but swimming 
before and after school and 
after dinner taught her 
discipline and respect, values 
she will pass on to three- 
year-old Adam. 

Babashoff came to work for 
the Postal Service as a carrier 
in March 1988. She says she 
loves her job. ‘Before 
coming to the Postal Service, 
I worked as assistant manager 
of a sporting goods company. 
I had very little time to see 
my son, | had fewer benefits 
and I always had to be 
indoors. And | love working 
outdoors.” 

She enjoys delivering mail 


7:00 a.m. the morning of the race. It 
wasn’t easy being a mailbox in the hot 
sun, and being cardboard, the boxes 
tended to chafe at the neck and the 
backs of the knees of the runners. But, 
postal people are a tough breed; no one 
dropped out, or even spoke of quitting. 
They crossed the finish line at 10:30 
a.m., tired, but proud and happy. They 
took off their packages and mailboxes, 
congratulated each other, posed for 
pictures, and headed for home, a little 
closer for having met the challenge 
and shared the laughter of the 
Bay to Breakers. 
Thanks to Peter McMillan, San Mateo PDC 











because mail is something 
that she appreciates 
receiving. ‘Il have this sense 
of pride when I give 
someone a parcel and they 
are so excited,” she says. 
‘Everyone likes to get 
mail.” 

Not only does Babashoff 
enjoy the goodwill of her 
customers, but she also feels 
close to her coworkers at 
the Huntington Beach Post 
Office. ‘““We are a team,” 
says the gold medalist,” 
“It’s the same feeling I had 
for the people | swam 
with.” 


Thanks to Joseph Breckenridge and Paul 
Gniffo, Communications, Santa Ana, CA 








Computer Security 


Poster Art Contest 


As computers have become 
increasingly important to 
our lives, computer security 
has become a ‘national 
concern. Postal Service 
policy requires that 
computer equipment and 
data be protected from 
accidental or deliberate 
destruction, disclosure or 
manipulation. To heighten 
awareness of the need for 
computer security 
throughout the Postal 
Service, the Automatic 
Data Processing (ADP) 
Security Branch of the 
Information Resource 
Management Department is 
sponsoring a national ADP 


Security Poster Art Contest. 


It’s simple to enter—just 
design a poster that 
illustrates the theme of 
computer security and its 
importance, and you could 
win a prize and have your 


PRIZES 

Grand Prize — $100 gift 
certificate 

Ist consolation prize — $75 
gift certificate 

2nd consolation prize — $50 
gift certificate 


RULES 

1. The security poster must 
have a Postal Service and an 
ADP security theme. It 
should also make a statement 
or have a slogan. 

2. All employees are eligible 
to enter except for those who 
work in the ADP Security 
Branch of the Information 
Resource Management 





postal employees will be 
considered, and all work 
submitted must be done on 
the employee’s own time. 

4. You may send as many 
entries as you like, but each 
entry must be accompanied 
by the official entry form or 
a facsimile. 

5. Posters may be in either 
black and white or color. 

6. All submissions become 
the property of the Postal 
Service and may be used in 
ADP security awareness 
programs without the consent 
of the creator but with 
attribution. 

7. Entries must be 


poster displayed in post Department. postmarked by midnight 
offices across the country. 3. Only original artwork by = May 1, 1989. 
OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM Send by midnight, May 1, 1989, to: 


ADP Security Poster Contest 
Room 2P600 

US. Postal Service Headquarters 
Washington, DC 20260-1989 
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Some people like to play golf, others 
like to go fishing. | like to learn, says 
Richard Wilson, maintenance 
supervisor at the main St. Joseph, 
Missouri Post Office. While no official 
records have been established, Wilson 
has probably taken more 
correspondence courses than any other 
postal employee—a notable 336 courses, 
filling seven notebooks with certificates 


of Learning 


for courses ranging from electronics to 
basic management. 

Wilson became a serious student 
while in the Air Force, starting and 
completing college and, at the same 
time, taking courses “‘just for fun.’’ He 
is an avid advocate of learning, taking 
most of his courses on his own time 
and, when there is a charge, at his 
own expense. 

“The hardest part is the first step 
forward,” he says, ‘‘People usually say, 
‘I’m going to.’ I wish we had more 
push for education in this country. It’s 
been so beneficial for me. I’m always 
trying to encourage others. There are 
hundreds of courses out there—and 
often they are free. People just don’t 
know where to begin.” 

Wilson has participated in several 
postal career conferences, and says, “‘ 


Carriers tell their stories 


Publication of Men & Women of 
Letters, an anthology of short stories 
written by active and retired members 
of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers (NALC), is the culmination of 
a year-long effort spearheaded by John 
Yewell of Palo Alto, California, a six- 
year letter carrier. 

In May 1987, the national NALC 
magazine, The Postal Record, carried an 
article about the project and asked 
carrier-writers to submit their 
manuscripts. Yewell also sent 
announcements to divisional 
newsletters and about 200 NALC 
branches, receiving 120 stories from 65 
writers living in 25 different states. 
Yewell organized a group of four NALC 
members as a “Reading Committee”’ to 
select and compile the anthology. “The 
11 writers whose works were chosen 
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live in seven different states, and six of 
them are active letter carriers; the 
others are retired,”’ says Yewell. “‘Some 
had been previously published; for 
others, this is their first time in print.” 
Yewell, who was very pleased with 
the response, says “Although it was not 
a criteria for selection because we 
stressed that the stories would be 
chosen on the basis of literary merit 





would love to do more,” in an effort to 
help others “get started.”’ 

According to Wilson, the Army 
offers a wide variety of courses that are 
available free of charge to all federal 
employees. They range, he says, from 
air conditioning to “you name it.” 

Wilson thinks that in some ways 
correspondence courses are easier than 
classes you attend, “because you can go 
at your own pace, but that does not 
mean that they are any less 
comprehensive or challenging than 
classroom courses.” 

This year, Wilson the student 
became Wilson the teacher. He is 
teaching basic management courses at 
Tarkio College’s satellite classroom site 
in St. Joseph. “When you're teaching,” 
Wilson says, “‘you’re also learning. | 
enjoy it.” = 


regardless of subject, six of the 16 
stories have a post office theme. 
Crediting his wife with the idea, 
Yewell says, ““We were looking at the 
Postal Life calendar issue. My wife 
thought the artwork was quite good 
and said ‘Someone should do this for | 
writers.’ So I started writing letters...” 

The non-profit group has “‘self- | 
published”’ 4,000 copies of the book. | 
All proceeds from the sales will go to 
help pay for a heart transplant for Paul 
Cattolica, member and former president 
of NALC Branch 627 in Napa, CA. 
Copies of the book are available from 
John Yewell, Men & Women of Letters, 
P.O. Box 1668, Palo Alto, CA 
94302-1668, for $10.45 ($8.95 plus 
$1.50 for shipping and handling). 
California residents should add 
$.58 tax. = 

















Jim Bingler, a rural carrier in 
Charlottesville, VA, for eight years, 
still remembers his first dogsled race. It 
was in 1979 when he first visited 
Alaska. 

“| was fresh out of school and really 
liked it,” he says. ‘Il was awed by it 
all. And then I saw my first dogsled 
race. My life has not been the same 
since. | find dogsledding the most 
challenging sport there is, both 
physically and mentally. When 
everything goes together, it’s poetry in 
motion. I’ve done hang gliding and 
rock climbing, but nothing compares to 
dogsledding. For me, the entire process, 
both training and racing, is exciting.” 


Experience counts 

Preparing now to participate in an 
important marathon this year, Bingler 
has put in years of study and work to 
become an experienced driver. It seems 
fitting that this, his first major race, is 
dedicated to a letter carrier, John 
Beargrease, a Chippewa Indian who 
carried packages to Minnesota’s north 
shore in the 1800s. The Beargrease 
Marathon—from Duluth to Grand 
Maris—is nearly 500 miles long. 

Bingler’s love of dogs started long 
ago, and he sounds concerned when he 
says that people should understand that 
a serious trainer never abuses his 


animals. “‘I had a variety of pets + 
growing up,” he says, “but dogs have 
always been my favorites.”’ Bingler 
speaks enthusiastically about developing 
trust in and from them, a kind of 
bonding with his animals. He thought 
he would never be able to explain the 
feeling to anyone until he met other 
dogsled drivers. One even opened her 
home to Bingler to train his crew. 
“I’ve made friends because of them,” 
he says. 

Training for dogsled racing is similar 
to other kinds of athletic training and, 
according to Bingler, can be time 
consuming and expensive. “And the 
more I know about dogs,”’ he says, 
“the more there is to know. The dogs 
must be able to take the rigors of the 
climate and the raceway, and the 
drivers must be in good shape too. 
Well-trained dogs can easily do 100 
miles in one day. Sometimes when | 
direct them to stop at a checkpoint, or 
at the end of a run, they look at me as 
if asking, “Why are we stopping?’ ”’ In 
1988, Bingler participated in several 
mid-distance races, from 70-150 miles. 
This means six dogs maximum. The 
150-mile race is an international one, 
crossing the border into Canada. 

“People ask, ‘How do you get the 
dogs to go?’ To me, the problem is 
how do you get them to stop? A well- 


trained team stops for you. You really 
are putting your life into their ‘paws’. ’ 

Bingler has been to Alaska five 
times. “It’s a different world,” he says, 
“requiring different survival skills. It’s a 
dry cold in Alaska, a wet cold in the 
East. Alaska is a lot tougher,” he adds. 
But Jim Bingler must still like our 49th 
state because when he got married last 
year, he went to Alaska for his 
honeymoon. = 


’ 
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Calendar pride 
Dear Editor: 

With each issue of Postal Life 
improving lately in content and format, 
I have thought about writing to you, 
but procrastinated. The calendar issue 
for 1989 was the leverage I needed 
to express my delight in the growth 
I’ve seen. 

The talent and professionalism 
displayed by these artists is inspiring to 
see. It gives me a wonderful feeling of 
pride to be a part of an organization 
that also claims these artists as 
employees. 

It’s obvious to my untrained eye that 
a great deal of time, much attention to 
detail and most importantly, genuine 
love of their subject went into these 
creative pictures of postal life. 

The wide range of jobs held by the 
artists tells us a lot...that we are a 
talented group and that it doesn’t go 
unnoticed. I think it’s productive and 
intelligent of us to recognize this talent 
as indicated by the fact that some of 
these artists are now illustrators for the 
Postal Service where they can reach 
their full potential. On the other hand, 
it feels heartwarming and gives me 
hope for the future of the Postal 
Service to also see that we care enough 
about each other to include paintings 
that may be a little less professional but 
no less important. 

Congratulations on another stellar 
year in print. If every department in 
the Postal Service could turn out the 
excellent product that you consistently 
do, we would always be proud to say 
that we work for the Postal Service. 

Susan M. Peters 
NALC-USPS Joint Employee 
Involvement Office 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Family tree 

Many of you wrote letters about the 
“Family Tree” feature in the Fall 
issue of Postal Life and included your 
personal experiences in searching your 
own family history. We don’t have 
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room to print all of them, but we 
wanted to let you how much we 
enjoyed reading them. 


Dear Editor: 

As a manual distribution clerk who 
also happens to be a certified 
genealogical record searcher, I was 
quite surprised and pleased to see your 
Fall 1988 cover story devoted to the 
pursuit of family research. 

There is an old adage: ‘Those who 
fail to learn from the mistakes of 
history are doomed to repeat them.” In 
a time when many of us are engrossed 
in pushing forward with our everyday 
lives, it is nice to see you bring some 
attention to a subject that maintains a 
personal access to history for everyone. 


Thanks! 


Brian A. Podoll 
Distribution clerk 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Dear Editor: 

I was glad to see your Family Tree 
article in the Fall issue. I’ve worked on 
my family history for the past five years 
and always get a good feeling whenever 
I find another ancestor. 

I have many postal people in my 
background. My great, great grandfather 
Thomas Smith Williamson was 
postm:. ter at Yellow Medicine, MN, in 
the 1850's. My eighth great 
grandfather, Epke Jacobs, was the 
postmaster at Flushing, Long Island in 
the 1660’s because he owned an inn, 
and at that time the inn served as the 
local post office. I’m also related to 
Return J. Meigs, who was a Governor 
and Senator from Ohio and Postmaster 
General of the United States from 
1814 to 1823. 

The biography of my great 
grandfather entitled, John P. Williamson, 
A Brother to the Sioux, contains the 
following quote, “Mr. Williamson 
received many letters from the Indians. 
At one time he received a letter that 
had come several hundred miles, 
addressed only to ‘Jan,’ with no post 





office or state. This was the Indian 
correspondent’s way of spelling John, 
and his confidence in the ability of 
postal officials to properly deliver his 
letter was not misplaced.” 


Jeff Williamson 
Rural letter carrier 
Rosemount, Minnesota 


Writers write back! 

Many readers wrote to say that they 
disagreed that letter-writing was a lost 
art [Fall 1988 issue]. Many of them 
told of writing hundreds of letters 
each year. We didn’t mean to imply 
that letter-writing was dead, only that 
it was not what it used to be. More 
power to all you practitioners of this 
rewarding means of communication. 


Dear Editor: 

I think that people are still writing 
letters for the one purpose of being 
able to say what can be said in no 
other form due to space, time, day 
location, or situation. Thousands of 
people relocate from their families and 
friends each year because of their 
employers or for economic reasons. 

You can’t enclose a newspaper 
clipping, a photo, a child’s drawing, a 
bookmark in a computer transmission 
or on a telephone. And many people’s 
schedules and time zones don't match 
up to those methods of communication. 

And then there is sentiment--how 
wonderful to hold in your hand what a 
loved one has written just for you to 
keep forever. 


Lea Meyer 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Editor: 

I thoroughly enjoyed the Fall issue 
of Postal Life! 1 appreciated the cover 
of the Family Tree, which I compare 
to the brilliant colors of fall—very 
creative! 

The article on letter-writing really hit 
home! Being an avid letter writer since 
grammar school, (62 pages to a 
girlfriend was my all-time record), I 








really liked that article. 

So, as long as there are stamps, pen, 
and paper, a friend will hear from me 
via letter writing. Thank you for such a 
fine issue! 

Carol R. Schwartz 
PTF carrier 
Belmar, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: 

| thoroughly enjoyed the articles in 
the Fall issue regarding letter writing. 
As my husband is in the Navy and has 
been stationed on a ship for the past 
four years, | am well aware of the 
necessity of corresponding with far 
away family members. 

The exhilaration that is felt when 
the mailbox is opened and you see a 
letter with an FPO postmark in a 
familiar handwriting is undescribable! 
In a flash the sun shines, birds are 
singing, and “‘all is right with the 
world.” Everything else is forgotten so 
that this missive can be read. Oh, how 
true Mr. Keillor’s article was when he 
stated that a shy person has the ability 
to write what normally cannot be said. 
Nothing can match the feeling when 
your husband of 17 years sends a 
romantic letter. | also save old letters 
and re-read them every time his ship 
leaves. They give me a feeling of 
closeness even when thousands of miles 
of ocean separate us. This nearness 
cannot be recalled through remembered 
telephone conversations. 

Keep up the good work. 


Debra L. Sturm, postmaster 
Somerville, New Jersey 


Dear Editor: 

I was delighted that you addressed 
the subject of letter writing in your Fall 
issue. Letter writing may have waned in 
modern times, but it keeps many of us 
afloat amid the fast-paced confusion. 
Corresponding with friends and family 
members allows me the pleasure of 
sharing life’s experiences and personal 
views, in depth and without haste. 


There are lots of folks who feel as | 
do. Just ask Steve Sikora, publisher of 
The Letter Exchange. Any one longing 
for more letters in his mailbox may get 
his fill through this magazine for and 
about letter writers. 

Williams James wrote, “As long as 
there are postmen, life will have zest.”’ 

Lury Ignizio, wife of clerk 
Antoine R. Ignizio, 
Carrollwood Station 
Odessa, Florida 


Editor’s Note: For more information 
about The Letter Exchange write Box 
6218, Albany, CA 94706-6218. 


Dear Editor: 

I just want to thank you for the 
wonderful articles in your Fall issue of 
Postal Life: ‘Memories are Made of 
This,” and ‘How to Write a Personal 
Letter.” They are super! 

My husband, Robert, is a letter 
carrier at the Springfield Post Office. 
I’ve never read your magazine before. | 
always thought it was just “stuff” for 
the employees. We always appreciate 
the yearly calendar that you print and 
my husband reads the magazine, but 
little did 1 know how good it really is 
and what | have been missing. Keep 
up the good work and you have a 
new reader. 

Postal Life is a great little magazine. 


Jeanette L. Williams 
Springfield, Missouri 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed the article by Garrison 
Keillor. It was helpful to me because 
I am one of those people who think 
letter writing is “hard work.” 

Thanks for the article. 


Bertie Zipfel, postmaster 
Hecker, Illinois 


Hours not restored 
Dear Editor: 

After reading the article “Service 
Hours Restored,” I feel compelled to 


write. Not every office has had its 
hours restored, especially in our MSC. 

1 am a CAG 11 office. My patrons 
filled out the survey about hours as 
requested. | notified my MSC 
postmaster, put up lobby signs stating 
that full service would be restored 
September 10, and then on 
September 7, | was notified that my 
Saturday hours would stay the same— 
open two hours. 

My local customers’ needs have not 
been met, or even taken into 
consideration. | was just told “‘window 
hours stay the same.”’ Sometimes the 
door is almost torn off the hinges by 
people trying to get in when my leave 
replacement is closing up for the day. 

My community needs four hours on 
Saturday. 


Linda Rains, postmaster 
Emlyn, Kentucky 


Dear employees: 

This will be my final issue of Postal 
Life. 1 am leaving to write the great 
American novel and to spend more 
time with my four-year-old daughter. I 
wanted to thank all of you for your 
support and your contributions to the 
magazine while | have been editor. I’m 
sorry we couldn’t always use your 
contributions, but | always appreciated 
hearing from you and enjoyed reading 
what you sent me. As editor, I have 
visited many post offices and talked 
with many of you, and I leave the 
Postal Service with the knowledge 
that postal employees are the best in 
the world. 

I will always be proud to have 
worked with you. 


Sharon Greene Patton 


We invite your comments about POSTAL LIFE 
magazine, about your job, or about a postal subject 
in general. When writing to the editor, please be 
brief and to the point. Letters must be signed with 
your name, address, and home telephone number 
and should include where you work and what your 
job is. Your letter may be edited to fit space 
requirements. Write to Editor, POSTAL LIFE, U.S. 
Postal Service Headquarters, Room 5300, 
Washington, DC 20260-3112. 
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